THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC

to examine successively her domestic policy, economic policy and foreign
policy. In domestic policy, the Fourth Republic differed from the Third
in several ways. Its political parties were more rigid in structure, which
required voting discipline of their members, this rigidity arising above
all from voting for several rather than for single candidates. It possessed
a new personnel, even though that personnel had chosen many of its
leaders from among the old parliamentarians. A levelling of class and
wealth had occurred; thus between 1939 and 1946, the salaries of minor
officials increased in the proportion of one to six, while those of middle
and higher officials increased only in the proportion of one to three or
three and a half, and the same rates are approximately applicable to com-
merce and industry. Those living on private means and, in a general way,
all French people with fixed incomes, were ruined. The 1913 millionaire
(whose money came from securites or rents) was, by 1947, a poor man
whose income barely equalled a third of the minimum required to sustain
life. Can we say that, like the aristocracy of 1788, the French bourgeoisie
is condemned to extinction? It is impossible to predict events which
depend both on human decisions and on fortuitous circumstances, but we
must point out that the historic positions of die two cksses are different.
The 1788 nobility preserved its privileges, whereas court life did not
allow it to fulfil its obligations; the 1947 bourgeoisie has lost many of its
privileges and continues to fulfil a portion of its duties. In 1914-18, it
built the framework of victory and was decimated. The middle-class
generation between the two wars made many serious mistakes; it lacked
fiscal courage; it did not always back the Republic and the basic freedoms
as it should have done; it did not draw from that scientific spirit which it
had itself inaugurated during the eighteenth century the conclusions that
spirit made inevitable. But it continued to labour ardently and effectively,
and its younger generation seems to Lave understood its new role. France
no longer has a 'governing class'; careers are open to talent; her great
schools are monopolized by no oligarchy. If there exist in certain families
hereditary talents and an inclination towards public affairs, die country
will find a source of strength in mingling these elements widi those which,
sprung from the land and from the factory, give new life.

The Rally of the French People (de Gaulle's organization) showed
unexpected strength in the municipal elections of October 1947. Its sup-
porters came pardy from the ranks of the M.R.P. and R.G.R., partly from
the Right. This created a new political cleavage. First it made necessary a
complete break of the socialists and M.R.P. with the communists. It was
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